The House of Lords

transubstantiation is objectionable; there is another in which it is
very useful; but to distinguish between them in such a document
as the Declaration is almost impossible, and if you don't distinguish
you commit yourself in the eyes of many to what you don't be-
lieve, and what has to be resisted at all costs.8

A Declaration Bill, introduced by Lord Salisbury, merely
roused the Protestants 'without satisfying the Roman Catholics.
To the indignation of Dr. Temple, Halifax spoke and voted
against it, he and Lord Kinnaird, a stalwart Protestant, making
an incongruous pair of tellers, while the Roman Catholic peers
abstained from voting. The measure passed in the Lords by
95 votes to 6, but, as Lord Rosebery said, 'Everybody was in
the main against the Bill,' and eight days later even Temple
changed his mind. The Bill collapsed, but King Edward VH
was the last monarch to make the Declaration in its ancient and
offensive form.

During the reign Halifax continued an intermittent agitation
to have the Declaration re-cast. In June 1903, when, accom-
panied by Albert Grey, he had an audience with Leo XHI,

. . . something "was said about the King's Declaration, and that
Albert was charged with a 'projet de loi* in the House of Lords for
its abolition. Albert explained that he was in communication with
die Duke of Norfolk, and had promised to introduce a Bill on the
subject. 'C'est ores bien,' said the Pope, *ce n'est pas digne de
TAngleterre de qualifier comme idolatres' some of the King's
most loyal subjects, that he was 'content, et qu*il fallait container/
etc.9

Next year there was another unsatisfactory debate on the
subject in the House of Lords. The Archbishop of Canterbury
(Dr. Davidson) was 'shuffling' and the Bishop of Bristol (Dr.
Browne) was

bad beyond the expression of any "words of mine. He made me so
ashamed that I really could not look up all the rime he was speak-